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~-grace, such a change was 


THE PIGEON. 


“Coo! Coo! pretty Pigeon, all day, 
Coo! Coo! to your children and mate ; 
You seem in your soft note to say 
That you never knew anger or hate, 
And thus little children should try 
To be civil, and patient, and kind ; 
And not to be pettish, and cry, aaah 
When they cannot have all to their mind. 
The Insects, the Beasts, and the Birds, 
Will often with precepts abound ; 
The Dog, and the Flocks, and the Herds, 
Full of morals for children are found. 
[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 








RELIGION. 


THE CONVERTED INFIDEL. 

What a simple little thing may be owned and 
blest of Giod for great good! I love to tell chil- 
dren that they are all God’s stewards; and that if 
they have not five or ten talents entrusted to 
their care, they certainly have the one talent. 
Influence is a talent, or, in other words, exam- 
ple; if it is bad, it does much harm to others; if 
it is good, how widely and usefully may the 
blessed leaven work! Children are a little world 
of themselves; and one good or bad child is as 
important in the bearings of his good or bad ex- 
ample on this little world, as any one can be in 
the greater world of grown up people. But it 
is a little world within the great world; and even 
a child may let his good influence spread beyond 
his own humbler sphere, and prove, by God’s 
grace, a blessing to those of riper years. 

I have a striking instance of this to relate. 

There is a man now living, (perhaps it is bet- 
ter not to give his name, but I could do so if de- 
sired,) who was long noted for his bold and fear- 
ful ungodliness. He laughed at every thing in 
the shape of religion, and being a very clever 
man, he was successfal as well as active, in cor- 
rupting the minds of others, not only with his 
wicked conversation, but his impious writings. 
He was well known throughout England as a 
wicked infidel. 

It happened that, in travelling through a 
| country in the south, he lost his way. It was 
very hot weather, and being very thirsty, he 
called at a cottage for some water. There was 
alittle girl sitting at the door; and he said, “* My 
child, do you think your mother would give me 
amug of water?’ ‘Oh! yes, by all means,” 
(she replied,) “if you will step in, sir.” But 
the employment of the child arrested his atten- 
tion. She was busily engaged with her book. 
“What are you reading, my dear?” he said. 
“My Bible, sir.” ‘Your Bible, child? Oh! I 
suppose you are getting off your task for school.” 
“No, sir, I am not.” ‘* Why then, are you 











reading your Bible?” ‘ Bygause, sir, I love it.” 
The man was thunderstruck. 

‘‘ Fhe child reads her Bible because she loves 
it! why, I never read it ery a feeling in my 
life.” Hecould not get rid ¢f his feelings. ‘The 
arrow of conviction was dren by the Spirit of 
God in a sure place. 

He began to read his Bile, not as at other 
times, to scoff and ridiculejbut to learn. And 
he began to pray with the felings of a man who 
had discovered his spiritual fod and, through 

effected, that he has 
for sometime, been as active in spreading and 
recommending the gospel of Christ to his fellow- 
sinners, as before he was in vilifying it and blas- 
pheming. 

Thus, we may well say, What hath God in- 
wrought by means of a little girl. It was no 
clever argument of the learned that confounded 
this infidel; nor the wisdom of the wise; but sim- 
ply the sight of a little child reading her Bible 
*‘ because she loved it.” 

Dear reader, I do not recommend you to read 
your Bible, or say your prayers, or do any other 
good thing, in order to be seen of men. This 
little girl never dreamed of acting from such a 
motive and for such a purpose. But there she 
was, on a summer’s evening, after the work of 
the day was done, reading her Bible, “ because 
she loved it.” Do you seek to be under the in- 
fluence of high motives and gracious feelings? 
Let all see that you love your Saviour, and your 
Bible; and then there is no knowing what a bless- 
ing you may be to others. This converted infi- 
del soon learnt to love his little pocket Bible; 
and on a blank page at the beginning, he wrote 
the following lines: 

The proudest heart that ever beat 
Hath been subdued in me: 
The wildest will that ever rose, 
To scorn thy cause or aid thy foes, 
Is quell’d, my God, by thee. 
Thy will, and not my will be done; 
My heart be ever thine— 
Coullening thee, the mighty Word, 
My Saviour Christ, my God, my Lord, 
Thy cross shall be my sign. 
——— 


A WORD SPOKEN IN DUE SEASON, 


Little Henry became an orphan at a very ear- 
ly age, and his father left him to the care of a 
very pious minister, under whose roof he dwelt, 
and where he not only received an education, 
but his moral and religious habits were strictly 
attended to. 

The establishment was simple, consisting only 
of his guardian and one faithful servant. 

One evening in the week Henry always ac- 
companied his friend and tutor to a lecture at 
the place of worship where he was accustomed 
to officiate. It happened at one of these meet- 
ings that the subject of the discourse was prayer. 
After the service his tutor having a particular en- 
gagement with a friend,little Henry was to return 
to his home.. While he was taking his supper, 
the kind-hearted domestic said to him, “ Henry 
do you ever pray?” ‘ No,” he said, he did not. 
She told him it was a duty to which he ought to 
attend; and encouraged by his ready assent to 
her remarks, she asked if he would promise her 
that he would pray that night before he went to 
bed. ‘Yes, I will,” he replied. Henry finished 
his supper, and returned to his amusements, for- 
getting what had passed. The time for his go- 





ing to bed arrived; he had taken off his jacket, 
and was undressing, when the recollection of the 
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promise he had made rushed upon his mind. 
He dared not to go to bed till he had done what 
he had promised; he knelt down by his bed-side and 
breathed out, under strong feelings, a short and 
simple prayer, the impression and effect of 
which have never left him. From that evening 
he had never omitted the performance of that 
duty, to the period when he related the circum- 


stafce to the writer, which-must have been at 
least thirty years a d oceurred. 

Andshe has had ¥8 to rejgice that the in- 
‘quiry qgictatet! by the affecudiete i aoe 
Mary had led him thus early to seek the God of 
his fathers in prayer, with the prayer of the 
heart, not merely the words of the lips. Mary 
have been the vicissitudes and trials of no ordi- 
nary kind which he has experienced, and through 
which he has passed without loss of character or 
friends. Religion has been his great support 
under them all. He has ever cast his cares on 
Him who alone could sustain him, and rested on 
Him who is the Rock of Ages. 


eG 
RETIREMENT IN A HAT. 

A sailor at the battle of Navarino, rushing to 
a gun at which all of the men lay killed or 
wounded, was chiefly instrumental in saving two 
ports from being beaten into one, by the heavy 
fire of two Turkish line of battle ships. “Tf 
should like to know,” one said to him, “ what 
was the state of your mind, when you saw the 
Turkish fleet, and the drum beat to quarters, as 
you were entering the bay?” ‘All I wanted,” 
he replied, “‘ was some retired spot for prayer, 
that I might commend my soul to God, for a few 
moments just before I went into action.” ‘You 
would find that difficult indeed, in a man of 
war, after the orders were given to clear away 
for action.” ‘ True, but there’s retirement in a 
hat.” “Ina hat. I don’t understand you.” 
‘*Perhaps not, and T’ll explain myself. We 
were sailing into the bay, I thought there was a 
moment of leisure; and leaning over the bul- 
wark of the forecastle, I took off my hat, and 
covering my face with it, I secretly breathed 
out a prayer; ‘ Lord, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, O Lord 
God of truth; thou hast the issues of life and 
death; all events are at thy command, I leave 
myself entirely at thy disposal; and if I shall be 
killed, take care of my family, save my soul, and 
receive me up into thy glory, O Lord, through 
Jesus Christ, my Lord and Saviour—Amen.” 
You see, sir, there is retirement in a hat.” 









aii 
ALLEIN’S ALARM. 


me one day on the wharf, just ashore from the 
steamboat, “I have brought back the book you 
were so kind as to lend me, two: weeks ago.” 
“Very well,” I replied, “‘what book did you 
have, my friend?” ‘ Allein’s Alarm,” he replied, 
and the tears stood in his eyes. ‘ Did you read 
the book carefully?” I inquired. ‘I did, and 
all the hands on board the boat, to the number 
of eighteen. The book was liked very much— 
it made a deep impression. Said the mate to 
me, in the morning, after reading the book the 
night before, ‘ well, if you bring such books as 
this on board, we have nothing to say.’” He 
added, “I want another book. Have you got 
another as good as this?” ‘I don’t know,” I 
said, **come and see.” He came with me to 
the reading room. He wanted to talk of noth- 
ing but of that book, and the feelings it had caus- 





edhimtohave. ‘“ The reading of that,” he said, 
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“ Well,” said a sailor to me, as he overtook | 
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‘‘made me remember how I felt on religion 
when quite a young lad. I have not beena 
stranger to serious feelings; but I have fallen 
into temptation, and have backslidden. I now 
desire to do better.” I talked to him about im- 
mediately giving his heart to Christ. This he 
pondered for a moment, and then fell on his 
knees, requesting me to pray for him. As I 
closed, he continued on his knees, and offered up 
broken petitions for his soul; such as ‘ God be 
merciful tomea sinner.” And I was glad in be- 
ing enabled to put into his hand another book, 
which I prayed might be the sword of the Spirit 
to save souls. 
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LITTLE ELIZABETH 8 . 

In the village of , among the Green 
Mountains of Vermo Elizabeth S . 
She was the hter o 8 parents, , ¥ ear- 
ly sent her to the Sunday School, where‘She had 
a kind teacher, who had taught her the way to 
heaven. Elizabeth had a very pretty face, but 
this did not make her vain, nor did her friends 
and companions acmire her so much for this, 
as for her kind and gentle manners. She loved 
every body, and always tried to do them good. 
When she saw the poor, she did not laugh at 
them, but if she could, she did something to 
make them more comfortable and happy. 

One day, when she was at the day school, 
while playing with her young companions, she 
fell from a piece of board which they had placed 
upon the fence, and injured her side. When 
she went home, her side pained her very much; 
she did not hide the truth from her kind parents, 
but told them how she hurt her side, and felt 
very sorry that she had been playing in such a 
dangerous manner. Her parents did all they 
could to cure her, but the wound which she had 
received was so deep that it could not be entire- 
ly cured. She, however, became much better, 
and they thought she was going to get well again. 
She became so well that she again began to at- 
tend both day and Sabbath School. Her com- 
panions felt very glad when they saw her appear 
among them, but she soon became pale and weak. 
She could very willingly deny herself the pleas- 
ure of attending day school, but when they spoke 
to her of leaving the Sabbath School, she could 
not bear the thought. She loved it so well, and 
her teacher was so kind in pointing out to her 
the way to heaven. Oh, how often would the 
big tear steal down her cheek, when that teach- 
er told her of the sufferings of Christ for wicked 
men, and how often would she turn away and 
weep, that she was one cause of the Saviour’s 
death. 

In this way she continued for nearly five years, 
sometimes seeming to be nearly well, and then 
again becoming very sick. At the end of five 
years, when she was about 13 years of age, she 
became so sick that she could not go out any 
more. Oh, how much she wept, when her phy- 
sician told her she must not go to Sabbath School 
any more, but she soon remembered that it was 
God’s holy will, and ceased her weeping, well 
knowing, that he does all things for the best. 
She now, being no longer able to go out of her 
room, asked for her Bible, and when it was 
brought she pointed out a Psalm, which her 
mother read toher. She then desired her moth- 
er to lay the Bible under her pillow, and pray 
with her; this her mother willingly did. She re- 
quested also to see her teacher, Miss M . 
and the good superintendent, Mr. S » who 
both came to her, and prayed with her, for they 
both loved her very much. 

Mr. S , and her teacher often afterward 
came at different times and conversed with her 
about her soul, and about dying. She told them 
that she had put her confidence in God, and 
therefore her soul had been redeemed by the 
blood of Christ.and as to dying, she feared not 
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death, since the Saviour had passed through the 
grave before her, and had destroyed all its gloom. 
Thus she passed her days of sickness, and though 
sometimes in extreme pain, she never complain- 
ed. Often did she request her friends to read 
the 23d' Psalm, and as with her withered hand, 
she took the Bible from under her pillow, she re- 
joiced in the kind care of that Shepherd of 
whom the Psalm speaks. 

When her last day had come, and she was 
about to die, she wshed to see all her brothers 
and sisters. Whes they came into the room, 
she took each one by the hand and exhorted 
them to seek the Saviour. And toa brother 
who was absent she sent the same message. 

By her teacher she sent her love to the Sab- 
bath School, and earnestly prayed that her 
young companions would trust in that Saviour; 
whom she now fownd so precious to her soul, 
then kissing her faher and mother, and all pre- 
sent, she commended her soul to God and re- 
joiced in the light of his countenance, that was 
then beaming upon her. 

Thus died Elizabeth S Now, who of 
my young friends will imitate her? Will not 
some of those children who read these lines be 
induced tc yield themselves up to God, and to 
trust in the Saviour? Oh, remember, my dear 
friends, that you are sinners as Elizabeth was, 
and you need the same Saviour which she found; 
you need him too, now. Like Elizabeth, you 
too, may die soon; and oh, what will become of 
your souls if you have no Saviour in whom to 
trust?’ Do now, while you are young, learn to 
trust inthe Saviour? Imitate her in love to the 
Saviour, and submission to his blessed will, and 
then like her you will die happy, and be receiv- 
ed to heaven, where you will meet her, and 
unite with her in singing praises to God forever 
and ever. 

God loves the young who early seek, 
His favor to obtain ; 
He will not turn away his ear, 
Nor let them seek in vain. 
His ear is open to their cry, 
He'll hear their earnest prayer ; 
And through the slippery paths of youth, 
He'll make their cause his care. 
He’ll make their pillows soft in death, 
He’ll guide them through the tomb, 
And to his shining courts above, 
He'll bid them welcome come. 
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‘©T CANT. 

Have these little words, so often spoken, ever 
been the source of good? We shall see. “J 
can’t,” said littl Mary W to her mother, 
when she first endeavored to instruct her in the 
use of the needle. ‘* Mother, [ never can learn 
to sew.” 

Poor child, she never could with that thought 
in her mind. She sat some time with her work 
in her hand, and with so sad a countenance, that 
her too indulgent mother at length permitted her 
to lay it by. ‘* Ican’t,” said the same little girl, 
when her teacher wished her to study a lesson. 
‘It is so hard, I never can get it.” 

So the book lay upon her desk, and she gazed 
listlessly upon its pages one moment; then she 
thought how very hard it was; then she looked 
out of the window; and at last appeared in her 
class with a very foolish look, and was soon, of 
course, in her proper place, at the foot of it. 

‘* T can’t gain the prize,”’ said she, ‘*so there 
is no usein trying.” I need not say she did not. 
Now this was a great mistake; if she had not 
succeeded, she would still have known that she 
had done right, and would have felt happier 
that she had tried. 

Thus, “ I can’t,” was Mary’s constant com- 
panion and dearest friend; but she found it a de- 
ceitful one. As she passed from childhood to 











there to render it difficult; if a duty was requir- 
ed of her, the same evil power was exerted to 
prevent her from performing it. Who would 
wish to be like Mary W ? 

‘‘But there is one case in which children 
should always say, ‘* No, I can’t;” and that is, 
when they are tempted to do any wrong action. 
This was the way in which George Washington 
used the expression. 

Every child has read the story, and knows, 
that when Washington was a little boy, he had 
committed a fault; and when his father asked 
him, if he knew who had done it, he acknowl- 
ed it immediately, and said, ‘“ Father, 1 can’t 
tell a lie; J did it.” 

Who would not be like George Washington? 
Now, when children ask you to do anything 
wrong, always imitate this example; but, when 
your parents and teachers wish you to do what 
they think is best for you, remember that “I 
can’t,” is a very foolish and wicked expression. 


THE NURSERY. 























Written for the Youth’s Companion, 

THE SHIPWRECKED FAMILY. 

BY FRANCES.—No, 2. 

It was not long before the carriage came with 
the shipwrecked family, Mrs. Willcot, scarcely 
recovered to a sense of her bereavement and 
misery, and three beautiful children, two boys 
which were her own, and a daughter which she 
had adopted, near the age of her eldest son, 12 
years. They were very richly dressed; Mrs. 
Willcot in particular. Costly jewels glistened 
on her snow-white fingers, and her whole dress 
was a sad mockery of her condition. 

Mrs. Willcot was carried to a bed, and care- 
fully attended by Mrs. Jenks, and the children 
requested to feel at home. Mr. Jenks imme- 
diately set off again, to assist in the search for 
the body of Capt. Willcott; but after spending 
half the day in vain, he returned. 

Laura Jenks set an example for her brothers 
and sisters, of kindness and attention to the 
strangers; and every thing possible was done for 
their comfort. As soon as .Mrs. Willcot was 
sufficiently recovered, she wished to go again to 
the vessel,—to the ruins of her husband’s hopes. 
She thought if there was anything left of value, 
it might compensate Mr. Jenks for the trouble 
they had made him. 

All Mr. Jenks’ family accompanied them. 
With considerable difficulty they climbed the 
rock and entered the splendid wreck. Every 
part was fitted up in the most elegant style, and 
the cargo and furniture was comparatively but 
little injured. Mrs. Willcot turned aside a mo- 
ment to calm her struggling emotions,—then 
came forward, and made arrangements with Mr. 
Jenks for the disposal of the wreck. The chil- 
dren were trying to descend on the other side of 
the rock, when Henry Willcot, the eldest son, 
discovered the body of his father between two 
rocks. He was very deeply moved, but had 
sufficient presence of mind not to scream, or to 
mention it before his afflicted mother. 

He assisted her into the carriage with Mrs. 
Jenks, and insisted on having William Jenks 
drive them home, saying, he preferred to walk 
with Mr. Jenks. The carriage drove on, and 
Henry Willcot returned to the rock with Mr. 
Jenks, to show him where laid the remains of 
his father. On examination, Mr. Jenks found 
him to be very much changed, and said he 
thought he had better be privately interred, and 
requesting Henry to say nothing about it to his 
mother, till he should tell him when it would be 
a suitable time; he promised to attend to it. 

** Will you not bury him where mother and I 
can go to his grave sometimes?” asked Henry in 
a touching tone of sadness. 

‘* Yes,” answered Mr. Jenks, unable to say 











youth, the same trait was visible in her character. 
If a task was to be performed, “I can’t,”’ was 


any thing more. Henry was satisfied and went 
away to weep. 
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One afternoon, several days after they came 
to Mr. Jenks, Henry Willcot came in, and kneel- 
ing on a stool at his mother’s side, said, 

‘“‘ Mother, when I grow up, shall you wish me 
to go to sea?” 

‘‘ No, my love,” she replied, tears starting into 
her eyes, “‘ never.” 

‘‘ What do you wish me to do?” he asked. 

‘“« Any thing you please, that is useful.” 

‘«‘ May I be a mechanic, mother?” 

“© Yes,” she replied, with asad smile, never 
before having thought of educating him for a 
laborer. 

‘‘ May I learn to be a carriage-maker of Mr. 
Jenks?” he continued. 

«‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘ If he will take you.” 

“He will, mother, and what do you think he 
says he will do for me. He says he will board 
and clothe me, and give me seventy-five dollars 
a year besides, or you may support me, and he 
will give you one hundred dollars a year, and he 
says we may live in that neat little cottage in the 
trees, mother; come and see it.” As he took 
her hand, she rose to gratify him, and went to 
look. Oh, how unlike the palace in which she 
had lived at London! But it was pretty and 
comfortable, and the heart of her child, in its 
uncorrupted simplicity, thought not of grandeur, 
in his new home. Neither did Mrs. Willcot but 
for the moment. Her deep affliction had almost 
deprived her of sense, and she hardly thought 
that she needed a home any where. 

«¢ I think we shall be very happy there, moth- 
er,” said Henry, as she stood gazing at the cot- 
tage. ‘Don’t you, Isabella, he continued, turn- 
ing to his sister. 

‘¢ Yes,” she replied, ‘*I should much rather 
live there than in London.” 

‘Don’t you think, mother,” said Henry, 
“that if I learn that trade, I can take care of 
you and Isabella, in a few years.” 

‘«¢ Yes,” she replied, turning away to conceal 
her tears. Need that mother ever have another 
anxious thought for her future welfare, or that 
of her children, since those who love and honor 
their parents are not only blessed with long life, 
but every thing necessary to happiness. Surely 
she has a promise that cannot fail. Where is 
there now a boy of twelve years old, who thinks 
of making himself capable of supporting his pa- 
rents? And where is there now a boy of that 
age, who thinks of his sister’s tender nature, and 
her constitutional inability to go forward in the 
world, and labor for her support like bovs and 
men. May the juvenile sons and brothers of our 
land, think of these things, and remember ail 
their duties. 

North Brookfield, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND MAY DAY, 
“Oh the merry May has pleasant hours, 

And dreamily they glide, 

As if they floated like the leaves 
Upon a silver tide. 

The trees are full of crimson buds, 
And the woods are full of birds, 

And the waters flow to music 
Like a tune with pleasant words.” 

‘* Those sweet lines have been in my mind all 
this morning,” said Anna Lee to her friend Elli- 
nor, “for it looks so bright, and sunny, and 
clear to day, that I feel as if I could fly over the 
State House, the Common, the blue hills and far 
away into the country, where 

“There’s perfume upon every wind, 
Music in every tree, 

Dews for the moisture-loving flowers, 
Sweets for the humming-bee ; 

“* We’ve all agreed to give up our holyday for 
the first of this month, said Ellinor, and you 
know teacher has given us the last day of the 
month instead,”—* Tell us, Anna, what to do if 
it is pleasant,” interrupted another voice, ‘“ and 
how to enjoy it as you did.” 

School had just been dismissed, and at the 


sound of the word May-day, a large group col- 
lected around Anna; ‘ come girls all,” she said, 
‘“‘1’ll tell you what a lovely time I had on last 
year’s May-day.” ; 

‘‘ Begin right at the beginning,” said little 
Alice, nestling close beside her sister. ‘‘ Well, to 
gratify all parties then,” proceeded Anna, ‘‘our 
aunt Lila came in one day when Sis and I were 
planning about keeping the Ist day of May;” and 
said she, ‘Is it possible girls, you have forgot- 
ten how very ill you were a year ago after your 
tiresome walk through the muddy country, and 
how anxious we all were on your account? If 
you will now relinquish this foolish scheme, from 
which you vainly anticipate enjoyment, I will 
cordially join you on the last day of May, and 
if it be a possible thing, we will welcome the 
coming of birds and flowers most merrily.” 

‘If you had seen Alice skip about and clap 
her hands,” continued Anna, “ you would have 
thought she agreed most joyfully as well as I.” 
‘Happily for us it was & Pleasant day; aunt 
called for us at about 6 o’clock in the morning; 
we had eaten breakfast, and were all ready; and 
as we entered the Omnibus at the door, we found 
it nearly filled by our cousins, both boys and 
girls, and all aunt Lila’s Sunday School class. 
O, such a beautiful ride as we had, talking and 
laughing together, admiring the country seats, 
and arraying our flower baskets! I forgot to 
say, aunt desired each to bring some kind of a 
basket, and the one who should fil it with the 
richest bouquet of wild flowers to present to 
friends on her return home, should give a little 
party at her house the next evening, which was 
the Ist of June. 

We were kindly welcomed by a good old lady 
in the country, where aunt had arranged every- 
thing for our enjoyment. She lived ina simple, 
neat and pleasant little cottage, and everything 
was so delightful, the air so fresh and sweet, 
that we wandered out of doors like birds just re- 
leased from their cages. 

We collected together in the large barn, in 
the warm sun that poured through its wide open 
doors, and swung, frolicked in the hay, and se- 
lected our queen; aunt then surprised us by 
conducting us all to a plentiful table set in the 
long entry which ran through the whole house. 
It was a cool day, and as we wished the memo- 
ry of our gala-day to be agreeable, we prudently 
dined in doors, and ate pur dessert upon the 
green before the cottage. 

Far down a little green lane, bright with dan- 
delions, we saw a pretty mound with a chair 
upon its grassy summit, and wreaths and flowers 
in abundance &strewed about, hanging upon the 
boughs and gracing many a pretty nook. Here 
was the queen’s throne. And your humble ser- 
vant Anna, ascended at high noon, amid the 
kisses and congratulations of her gladsome sub- 
jects. Several of the girls repeated addresses to 
her highness, or rather majesty; one commenc- 
ed with these words,— 

“Happy, happy, happy day, 
Gentle Anna’s queen of May ; 
We'll strew her path with flowers fair, 
That lend rich perfume to the air. 
Happy, happy, happy we, 
Lovely Anna queen to see, 
The sceptre she will gently sway, 
And justice give us every day ; 
Her smiles assure us we saall prove 
Her reign a reign of peac? and love,” &c. 

Then aunt Lila gave me an inaugural address, 
which I delivered with much pomp and gravity; 
I was crowned with a wreath of wild flowers, 
and as we seated ourselves upon the rocks and 
chairs near, the maids of honor read appropriate 
pieces of poetry—we danced gaily round a May- 
pole crowned with a huge evergreen wreath, 
singing little songs about summer and its delights, 
and then wandered off with our baskets into the 
woods, startling the wood-birds, and * frighten- 





ing the squirrels with singing.”” Aunt blew the 
old lady’s dinner-horn, and we then assembled 





again in the cottage entry to refresh ourselves 
with a wholesome and plentiful supper; our kind 
old hostess said she felt young again; that she 
had not known so merry a frolic for many a 
year. Oh! the little rural cottage looked so 
sweetly, as the sun cast its last soft rays upon its 
lowly roof, and the birds warbling too, as if their 
tiny hearts were as full of joy as ours, that we 
cast many a lingering look behind, till it was far, 
far out of sight.” : 

Not a word had interrupted the enthusiastic 
narrator till now, when she paused to enjoy the 
memory of that eventful day, when enquiries 
broke from all quarters. 

“Who gave the party?” ‘Who wrote the 
poetry, and what did did you say and do when 
you were queen?” 

‘* Aunt Lila prepared the pieces; she compos- 
ed some and arranged others, and distributed 
them round, all written out for us; and,” Anna 
continued, ** Geor. ilman gave the party, for 
his b@uquet was te splendid; he presented it 
to aunt, and we enjoyed the evening in recount- 
ing our adventures, &c. botanizing our flowers, 
and reading anew the poetry. Aunt gave each 
of her class a beautiful little book printed by the 
Sunday School Union, called ‘ Rosabella, or the 
Queen of May.” 


‘What shall we do if it is rainy?” asked one . 


of the group. ‘* Mother has given me permission 
to have my ‘ birth-day party’ upon that day, if 
it should be too unpleasant to enjoy the open air, 
said Anna, and bring all your wreaths and poe- 
try with you. Now, good bye, girls, we shall 
scarcely be home before dark.. I hope we shall 
have a delightful time,—good bye!” H.N. T. 
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MY FATHER DOES NOT PRAY. 

Parents who are ignorant of the power of god- 
liness, and are living in the neglect of prayer, 
must be exerting a baneful influence upon the 
souls of their children. Such parents if they are 
moral, and show some respect for religion, flat- 
ter themselves often that they are training up 
their offspring in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. It is a great mistake. They are in- 
fusing into these young minds the poison of un- 
belief and enmity to God. 

I knew a godly mother who taught her chil- 
dren to pray. Every evening when they retired 
to rest, they were accustomed, according to the 
mother’s instructions, to bow their knees in 
prayer. One night, as James, a boy about five 
years old, was making preparations to retire, he 
came to his mother, and said, ‘* Mother, I don’t 
want to pray any more.” The mother was sur- 
prised and grieved. She had fondly hoped her 
children had learned something of the value of 
prayer. She had so often, so feelingly, and so 
devoutly represented to them the benefit of pri- 
vate devotion, and the guilt and danger of neg- 
lecting it, that she flattered herself they loved to 
pray. She burst into tears as little James ut- 
tered this language. ‘‘My dear child,” said 
she, ‘Iam sorry to hear you say so. I have 
said a great deal to you about praying, and I 
thought you were a good boy, and loved to mind 
your parents and loved to pray. Now you tell 
me, you ‘don’t want to pray any more.’ What 
does this mean, James? why do you wish to leave 
off prayer?” ‘*My mother,” said he, with all 
the simplicity and artlessness of a child, *‘ my fa- 
ther does not pray!” 

Such is the influence upon the young and 
tender mind, of ungodly and prayerless parents. 
While they are living without God, their chil- 
dren are watching them, and imitating their ex- 
ample. It is not strange. It would be remark- 
able if it were otherwise. 

Reader! are you the head of a family, and 
yet have you no family altar? Reflect, I entreat 
you upon the certain results of your ungodly 
course. God has entrusted to you immortal 
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minds, and bids you train them up for himself and 
for heaven. On you the responsibility must rest. 
You cannot throw it off. Will youtrain them up 
for God and heaven? Qh then, go to Christ and 
learn of Him. You will never be qualified to 
guide your children heavenward, till you have 
yourselves learned the way. And remember, 
that while you delay, the eyes of your children 
are upon you. They have confidence in you, 
and (solemn and awful the thought!) you may be 
guiding them in the way that leads down to the 
chambers of death! Your neglect of prayer is 
noticed by them, and they will not be slow in 
arriving at the conclusion, that if you do not 
value prayer, it has no value. Then, as you de- 
sire the everlasting well-being of your children, 
go broken hearted and penitent to the Saviour, 
and learn of him. F.C. W. 

















EDITO AL. 
ws ? 
THE EFFECT OF BAD -——— 


Translated from the French, with alterations, for the Youth’s Companion. 

In France, where the story was written which I am 
about to translate, it is customary for men to go round 
with companies of dogs for exhibition. The dogs are 
dressed up in clothes like men and women, and are 
taught to dance and play various tricks for the amuse- 
ment of the spectators. But a great deal of cruel treat- 
ment is necessary to teach them these things, and after 
all it isa very foolish kind of amusement; so that I 
hope none of my young readers will regret that we 
have not often, if ever, such exhibitions in this country. 
The dogs are called by the names of men and women, 
sometimes of ladies and gentlemen of rank; and now 
for the story. 

“Catch them! catch them! bring them back,” called 
out a voice in one of the streets of Paris; “there is the 
marchioness running through the street! This way! 
this way! the countess is dragging her dress in the 
mud! Ah! the baron has lost his wig! and the cheva- 
lier? William, where is the chevalier?” 

And William ran now to the right hand and now to 
the left, trying with all his might to get back into their 
carriage a company of those dressed up dogs, which are 
to be seen often in the streets, and which had made their 
escape, while their morning toilet was going on. This 
toilet was a somewhat long and difficult business; for 
while they were washing one, another, who had just 
been through the dperation, did not fail to run and stick 
his paws in the gutter. While they were making the 
baron stand on his hind feet to have the sleeve of his 
coat put on, the marchioness, delighted to recover the 
use of her four feet, would run about in the yard, with 
her long” petticoat dabbling in the mud; while they 
were running after her, all the rest would start off half 
dressed as they were, and on this particular day it happen- 
ed that the gate of the yard was left open. So away 
they all went into the street without being at all con- 
cerned to appear to the eyes of the public ina decent 
state. 

However, William, who was the son of the master, 
succeeded in catching them almost.all. T'o be sure, the 
baron’s wig was lost, the hat and feathers of the coun- 
tess were somewhat the worse for her having rolled in a 
heap of dirt, and the marchioness had made a rent in her 
blue petticodt ; but all this would have been nothing, if 
they had only found the chevalier. He was too valuable 
a performer to be dispensed with, and was the only one 
who knew how to waltz with the dutchess. It was ad- 
mirable to see them take each other by the fore-paws, 
and turn round, in proper time upon their hind paws; 
now the dutchess could not waltz alone, so here were 
two losses, The master was quite in despair. He had 
expected to go this very day to Clichi, to the fair, and 
had depended upon the waltz for the success of the day. 

But in vain did William traverse the whole neighbor- 
hood, inquiring at all the houses if they had seen the 
chevalier, “Who is the chevalier?” every body asked, 
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and William replied, “ He has a yellow vest, no panta- 


loons, pointed ears, a sword at his side, and his tail 
behind.” 


Notwithstanding such a clear description, nobody 
could give any tidings of the chevalier. At last, as the 
day advanced, the master decided to set off with the rest 
of the troop, ordering William to follow him with the 
chevalier, if he should be ‘able to find him. 

William had gone all round for the second time, and 
was returning sadly to the house, when he met one of 
the neighbors returning from market, to whom he re- 
counted his loss. 

“ What!” said she, “is he notreturned? This morn- 
ing when they got out of the yard, I saw him go into 
that alley opposite, where Mr. Bucquet lives; and not 
come back! I dare say that little Russel boy is keep- 
ing him.” 

George Russel was a little boy who lived with his 
father and mother in the house of Mr. Bucquet. He 
was a good boy, in most respects very fond of his pa- 
rents, and gave very good satisfaction to his teachers, at 
the boarding-school where he went every day as a day- 
scholar. But he was the most mischievous boy ever 
seen. His father and mother had employments which 
kept them from home most of the day, and George was 
thus left to himself all the time he was not at school. 
This time he enployed in playing tricks on the neigh- 
bors, and the days not being sufficient for the purpose, 
he sometimes took the night also, His chamber was in 
the back part of the house, and the window looked out 
upon roofs and spouts. Out of this window he would go 
in chase of the cats ; when he had found two or three, 
would tie them together by the tail, and throw them into 
some neighbor’s window, where the family were asleep— 
causing as one may suppose, a frightful racket. It is 
not worth while to detail all his tricks ; the complaints 
of the neighbors were unceasing, but Mr. and Mrs. Rus- 
sel who had no other child, were so foolishly indulgent 
that they excused everything in their son. Mr. Russel 
would sometimes pretend to scold him a little for the 
satisfaction of the neighbors, but would laugh at him 
afterwards; and as to Mrs. Russel, she was always so 
angry when complaints were made of her son, that no 
one dared to say any thing to her. 

So George had to bear the blame of all the mischief 
that was done. If cherry-stones thrown upon the stair- 
case made somebody fall down, George was accused of 
having thrown them thete from malice; there was not a 
pane of glass broken if the neighborhood, which was 
not laid at his door. 

William, who knew George’s reputation in these mat- 
ters, did not doubt that it was he who had taken the 
chevalier; the more especially as some one declared 
that he had heard George say to Mr. Bucquet’s son a 
few days before, “ Whata fine thing it would be, Joseph, 


if we had a dog like those! we would sell it for ever so 
much.” 


Accordingly William went to Mr. Bucquet’s house to 
inquire about the matter. 

“George would be just the fellow to do such a thing,” 
said Mr. Bucquet ; “ but I believe that he had gone out 
with his father, before your dogs made their escape. 
Was it not'so, Joseph?” “Joseph, who was busy in ar- 
ranging a box of gloves under the counter, replied in 
the affirmative, without looking up; and William did 
not see that he turned very red. However, as the dog 
had been seen to enter the house, William asked per- 
mission to inquire of all the boarders respecting him. 
No one had seen him; bat in passing before a locked 
door, which William concluded to be Mr. Russel’s, he 
knocked very loud, and then stopped to listen. At the 
second knock he thought he heard a bark, like that of 
the chevalier. Transported with joy, he ran down 
stairs, but was much astonished to see Joseph who had 
followed him softly behind, run-off as soon as he appear- 
ed. William entered the shop exclaiming, 

“He is there; the chevalier is there; I heard him 
bark. Here,” said he, seeing Joseph come in, “Pl bet 
that master Joseph knows he is there.” 





“Qh ho! I should like to see Joseph meddling with 
hany of George Russel’s tricks! Be quiet, neighbor; he 
knows nothing about your dog ; I should have fixed him 
in a pretty manner !” 

William asked if Mr. Russel would be at home soon, 
and when he heard that he was gone to Clichi, and 
would not be at home till evening, he determined to go 
there himself, and tell his father what he had discovered. 
In the mean time, he begged the neighbors to watch 
that no one entered Mr. Russel’s room. The result you 
shall hear next week. 








VARIETY. 





A Motherless Boy. 


A widowed mother, on her death bed, called all her 
children to her bed-side, and said to them, “ My dear 
children, now that I mel ae! to die, who will take care 
of you? with whom shall I leave you? I will leave you 
with Jesus. You must love him, and pray to him, and 
he will take care of you.” Her little boy went imme- 
distely by himself to pray toJesus. Hesaid, “I believe 
that Jesus will take care of us, because mother said he 
would, and I never knew mother tell us anything but 
what was true, and I never was so happy as while pray- 
ing to Jesus.” 


— 
A Little Child, 

A little child knelt beside his mother, who was teach- 
ing him the Lord’s Prayer. She directed him to repeat 
after her, which he did, correctly, until he came to the 
third petition, and then, instead of saying, “ Thy will be 
done,” said, “my will be done.” His mother corrected 
him, but he repeated the same words. She then observ- 
ed, “My dear, it is the will of God, not your will, for 
which you should pray. It is not fit that your will should 
be done. You know very little, and would often desire 
things amiss.” “Yes, mother,” replied the child, “I 
know that my will is not to be done; but prayer is ask- 
ing God for what we wish, and I do wish my will to be 
done.” Was not that a wicked prayer ? 


—————+>—__—_. 
A Young Man. 


A pious young man told a cler, in, that havin 
once disobeyed his father, the good ‘can volived into his 
room and shut the door. Curiosity led him to look 
through the key-hole, and he saw his father on his knees. 
He listened also, and heard his father praying for him. 
Struck to the heart, he went away and prayed for him- 
— had good reason to hope their prayers were 

eard. 


——~———. 
A Sunday Scholar. 


A child, six years old, in a Sunday School, said, 
“When we kneel down in the school room to pray, it 
seems as if my heart talked.” Vain are words, if the 
heart pray not. 


eee 
An Epitapu or a Lapy.—* Always busy and always 
quiet.” This was inscribed on a tomb-stone. 


a 

Maxim.—Christ suffered much. I ought to be willing 
to follow him. “If we suffer with him, we shall also 
reign with him.” ‘ 
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DON’T KILL THE BIRDS, 


Don’t kill the birds—the little birds 
That sing about your door, 

Soon as the joyous spring has come, 
And chilling storms are o’er. 

The little birds—how sweet they sing, 
O, let them joyous live— 

And never seek to take the life 
Which you can never give. 


Don’t kill the birds—the pretty birds 
That play among the trees; 

"Twould make the earth a cheerless place 
Should we dispense with these. 

The little birds—how fond they play— 
Do not disturb their sport ; 

But let them warble forth their songs 
Till winter cuts them short. 


Don’t kill the birds—the happy birds 
That bless the field and grove ; 
So innocent to look upon 
They claim our warmest love. 
The happy birds—the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant ’tis to see ; 





No spot can be a cheerless ag 
Where’er their presence be. 


C. 
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